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MEMBERSHIP 


Any person with an interest in entomology shall be eligible for Ordinary membership. Members of the Society 
include professional, amateur and student entomologists, all of whom receive the Society's News Bulletin, the 
Victorian Entomologist. 


OBJECTIVES 


The aims of the Society are: 


(a) to stimulate the scientific study and discussion of all aspects of entomology, 

(b) to gather, disseminate and record knowledge of all identifiable Australian insect species, 

(c) to compile a comprehensive list of all Victorian insect species, 

(d) to bring together in a congenial but scientific atmosphere all persons interested in entomology. 


MEETINGS 


The Society's meetings are held at the 'Discovery Centre’, Lower Ground Floor, Museum Victoria, Carlton 
Gardens, Melway reference Map 43 K5 at 8 p.m. on the third Friday of even months, with the exception of the 
December meeting which is held on the second Friday. Lectures by guest speakers or members are a feature of 
many meetings at which there is ample opportunity for informal discussion between members with similar 
interests. Forums are also conducted by members on their own particular interest so that others may participate in 
discussions. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Ordinary Member 
Country Member 
Student Member 
Associate Member 


S20.00 (overseas members S22) 

SI6.00 (Over 100 km from GPO Melbourne) 

SI 2.00 

S 5.00 (No News Bulletin) 


Associate Members, resident at the same address as, and being immediate relatives of an ordittaty Member, do not 
automatically receive the Society's publications but in all other respects rank as ordinary Members. 


LIFE MEMBERS: P. Carwardine, Dr. R. Field, D. Holmes, Dr. T. New, Dr. K. Walker. 

Cover design by Alan Hyman. 

Cover illustration: The pale Sun Moth. Svnemon selene Klug, is an endangered species restricted to perennial 
grassland dominated by Austrodanthoriia in Western Victoria. It is now extinct in SA, and was presumed extinct in 
Vic. until its rediscovery, in February 1991, by the late Frank Noelker and Fabian Douglas. The Victorian 
Populations are parthenogenetic with all specimens comprising females, a most unusual trait in the Castniidae. 
Illustration by Michael F. Braby. 





NOTICE OF CHANGE OF MEETING 


Members should note the change to meeting days as outlined in the previous issue of the news bulletin. 
Both general and council meetings will be held on Tuesdays beginning in 2007. 

This matter has been much discussed at a number of meetings and several issues emerged. The reason 
for the Friday meeting was partly traditional but mainly to allow country members the opportunity to 
travel and stay overnight or at least be able to sleep later on Saturday mornings. This does not seem to 
be an issue when looking at the actual attendance over the past few years. Difficulties in having staff 
open the Discovery Centre as well as member conflicting times because of family commitments has 
meant that a change of day is more suitable. Times for the meetings will remain the same. 

Peter Marriott (President) 


COUNCIL MEETING 26 NOVEMBER 2006 

Record of meeting 

Present: Peter Marriott, Peter Carwardine, Steve Curie 

Apologies: Ian Endersby, Daniel Dobrosak, Ken Walker, David Stewart 

Busy times of the year. The meeting was postponed because of difficulties in gaining a quorum. 

Plans for meetings in 2007 were discussed and some lines of enquiry were set in place for a full diary. 


Excursion to Arthur Rylah Institute - 20 October 2006 . 

This excursion was very well attended by both members and guests from the Field Nats. With over 20 
people the interest was high and the space only just big enough. The freshwater environment is rich in 
insect life and various habitats have their own complement of insects. Some insects are sensitive to 
changes in conditions and their presence or otherwise is an excellent indicator of present and recent 
water quality. These issues were discussed and opportunities were freely given for members to pursue 
their own areas of interest with an excellent collection of insects, microscopes and literature. 

Our thanks go to Di Crowther and her assistant for giving their time and space to our visit. 
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Notes on the Biology and New Larval Hosts of Cephrenes 
(Lepidoptera: Hesperiidae) - Part IV 

Kelvyn L. Dunn 
kelvyn_dunn@yahoo.com 

Summary: Fourteen (14) new larval food plants are given for Cephrenes augiades (C. Felder) in eastern 
Australia, involving eight (8) genera previously unrecorded for either Cephrenes species. Cephrenes 
larvae in Australia attack 82 palm genera, tallying 172 utilised species. Of these, tire Orange palm-dart, 
C. atigiadcs is now known to utilise at least 148 palm species occurring naturally or cultivated as 
ornamentation. A brief discussion on the use of bananas by larvae of C. augiades is also given. A greater 
number of hosts is utilised by C. augiades, when compared with C. trichopepla (Lower), probably because 
larvae of the former can utilise both heavily shaded and fully exposed hosts. Some moth caterpillars 
found whilst hunting Cephrenes larvae are listed in passing. 

Introduction 

hi the three previous accounts on larval hosts of Cephrenes, 1 recorded cumulative totals of 71 palm 
species for C. trichopepla and 134 for C. augiades (ssp. sperthias) (Dunn 1993,1995,1996). This fourth part 
adds 14 more palm species as confirmed hosts of C. augiades, most being shade loving plants. One was 
previously reported as a host of trichopepla, bringing the tally of shared hosts to 49 (28%). An additional 
host reported in this fourth part is of hybrid origin. In total then, at least 172 species, involving 82 
genera of Arecaceae are utilised by eastern Australian Cephrenes (Dunn, 1993,1995,1996, & this paper). 
Use of 148 palm species and rare opportunism on banana suggests a relatively broad larval diet breadth 
in C. augiades, particularly given that for 35 percent of Australian butterflies only a single larval food 
plant has been recorded (Beccaloni & Symons 2000). And yet, a diet that involves many very closely 
related taxa, as is clearly the case in this skipper genus, is arguably less diverse than one where fewer 
but more distantly related hosts are utilised (Beccaloni & Symons 2000), as seen among polyphagous 
larvae which are ant-tended (Valentine & Johnson 1989). Hutchison (1989) has posited that colonisation 
of numerous exotic palms makes Cephrenes a keystone phytophagous group, opening these ornamental 
plants to potential colonisation of organisms of other guilds by food chain association, enhancing 
species richness in parkland and garden habitats. Gardeners concerned about unsightly damage from 
caterpillars, however, may not appreciate these subtle ecological benefits (Rainbow 1907). 

Larval hosts are arranged alphabetically and botanical nomenclature follows Jones (1987). Unless 
otherwise stated, fill palms examined are botanical specimens located in the Mount Coot-tha Botanic 
Gardens, near Brisbane or the Palmetum Park at Murray, Townsville, in northern Queensland. Palm 
identifications at other sites are based on nursery' labels, which were crosschecked against illustrations 
and descriptions in Jones (1987) to ensure identification accuracy. The countries of origin are from Jones 
(1987) or as specified. Categories of foliage damage were defined in Dunn (1993); palm origins and 
estimates of herbivory are omitted for palm taxa discussed in earlier parts. 

Incidental records of butterfly larvae and pupae on palms 

A record of juvenile stages does not necessarily' infer that the plant substrate involved is a larval host 
(Kitching & Zalucki 1983, Dunn & Dunn 1991, Borkin 1993). I once found a solitary' pupal exuvium of 
an Arhopala sp. (Lycaenidae) attached to a palm pinnule of Culubia liombronii at Townsville. No other 
plant foliage was in close proximity from which the mature larva might have wandered, and the 
polyphagous ant-tended larvae of this genus normally pupate on tire larval host plant (Common & 
Waterhouse 1981). It would be a remarkable and phylogenetically anomalous host shift, if Arhopala 
larvae occasionally utilise ant-occupied palms, being monocotyledons. Michael Braby later examined 
the pupal shell in Townsville, and agreed with my generic identification. 

As another example, in March 1995 at Mt Coot-tha, a pupa of Catopsilia pomona (Pieridae) was found 
attached to the underside of a frond of Scheelca butyracea growing beneath a large tropical American 
'rain tree' (Samanea smnan; Mimosaceae), planted some five metres away. Catopsilia is not known to 
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utilise the Mimosaceae (Braby 2000), but the family hosts other coliadines ( e.g. Eurema spp.). Although 
no members of Caesalpiniaceae were recognised in close vicinity, in my field experience mature larvae 
can wander many metres to seek suitable sites for pupation. Moreover, at this same locality in March 
1995, three pupae of Euploea core (Nymphalidae) were found beneath fronds of Livistomi decipiens. 
Foliage of a white-flowering Neiium oleander (Oleaceae), bearing a number of crow butterfly larvae of 
various instars, was in contact with palm fronds, providing a bridge to an alternative pupal substrate. 
Later, in June 1997, I found a dead Hypolimnas pupa on a young undetermined palm at Townsville; 
again the palm was presumably serving only as a pupal substrate. 

These four exceptional examples among butterflies provide cautionary evidence for recording mature 
larvae or pupae on seemingly new hosts. However, knowledge of larval hosts of moths remains poor 
(Common 1990) compared with butterflies (Braby 2000), and where moth larvae and pupae were 
obtained from palms, I have assumed the substrate was the larval host in each case, in absence of 
conflicting knowledge. 

New larval host 

Sixteen more larval hosts are recorded for C. augiades. These are detailed below. 

ARECACEAE 
Acanthophoenix rubra 

This is a rare palm with a 'Vulnerable' conservation rating; plants growing in shade were examined at 
the Palmetum in June 1997. Several first, second and third instar augiades larvae were uncovered. Larval 
presence was associated with heavy damage to fronds. 

Country of Origin: rainforests of Mauritius (botanical name plaque). 

Actinorhytis calapparia (Pinang Penawar) 

This palm, situated in deep shade at the Palmetum, was examined in February 1994, December 1997 
and January 2002 On each inspection several empty larval shelters, associated with minor damage, 
were evident. These shelters were typical of those created by larvae of augiades. In January 2002 a 
mature larva (fifth instar) was finally uncovered confirming the suspected species involved. 

Country of Origin: New Guinea. 

Cliamaedorea sartorii 

Minor damage was evident on fronds of this species at Mt Coot-tha in February 1995. The plant was 
growing in shade, in contact with an unidentified pinnate palm. The palm in contact showed medium 
level damage, and two mature augiades larva and a fourth instar of the same species were feeding on it. 
It is likely that one had strayed onto the foliage of the Cluimeodona, and fed briefly before departing for 
a more favoured species or site for pupation. The form and area of defoliation suggested a mature larva 
was responsible, and a couple of shelters had been constructed on C. sartorii, suggesting that it will 
serve as a temporary substitute host. Other nearby C. sartorii, isolated from other palms, showed no 
signs of attack by Ccphrcncs. On this basis the host record seems exceptional and should be viewed 
cautiously, but is included for the present. 

Country of Origin: Mexico (botanical name plaque) 

Incidentally, the head coloration of one mature augiades larva taken from the unidentified palm in frond 
contact with C. sartorii was atypical. It had tire pale ground colour tainted a tan-brown rather than 
cream. Nonetheless, its facial markings were typical of the species, and in their extensiveness, 
approached the dark form (see Dunn 1993). During the process of pupation seven tachinid fly larvae 
(Carcdia sp.) emerged from this individual. 

Cyrtostachys degans 

This palm, growing in tire Palmetum, showed high level damage and many shelters were present. Two 
augiades larvae, comprising fourth and fifth (mature) instars, were found in January 2002. The mature 
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larva was of the dark facial form, but had tan coloured bands - a less common facial form, but one more 
often seen in Townsville (Dunn 1995). 

Country of Origin: PNG (botanical name plaque) 

Cyrtostachys kisu 

An example in the Palmetum showed high level herbivory attributable to caterpillars (rather than 
grasshoppers). In January 2002, a third instar augiades larva was obtained and reared successfully. 
Country of Origin: PNG (botanical name plaque) 

Jubaea chUettsis 

Minor damage, clearly created by a Cephrettes larva, was present on a large palm in the Melbourne 
Botanical Gardens, Victoria. Although juveniles of both Cephrettes species arrived in Melbourne via the 
nursery trade, only C. augiades has established in Victoria (Crosby 1990,1994, Dunn 1998, Braby 2000). It 
is safe then to deduce the larva responsible for the damage and shelter creation was that of augiades. 
Country of Origin: Chile 

jubaea chilensis x Buiia capitata hybrid 

At Mt Coot-tha, fronds of this hybridised form showed minor damage. A mature augiades larva (dark 
facial form) was obtained in December 1993. Both parent palms are known hosts (Dunn 1993, this 
paper). 

Licula ramsayi 

Low levels of caterpillar damage were present on palms in the Palmetum. Of several shelters examined 
in December 1997, one contained a third instar augiades larva. Dunn (1993) had earlier reported 
undetermined Cephrettes larval shelters on this species. 

Livistoita roiundifolia 

This is a recorded host of C. trichopepla in Queensland (Dunn 1995). One palm growing in deep shade in 
the Townsville Palmetum showed medium levels of damage associated with numerous empty larval 
shelters. A third instar augiades larva was found in June 1997, confirming its usage by both species. The 
habitat in which the palm was placed, or that created since its planting, may have contributed to its 
selection for oviposition. 

Nephrospe rtna vatthou tteanum 

This palm, growing in deep shade in the Townsville Palmetum, showed extensive larval damage. 
Second and fifth (mature) instar larvae of augiades were present in December 1997. The mature larva 
possessed the dark facial form, but had reddish tan-brown bands to the front. 

Country of Origin: Seychelles 

Phoenicophorium borsigiartum 

Very minor larval damage was present on this palm, grown in deep shade, in the Palmetum. In June 
1997 several shelters were examined. A second instar larva collected, when reared to maturity, proved 
to be augiades. 

Country of Origin: Seychelles 
Phytelephas aequatorialis 

Numerous shelters were present on a shade-grown palm in the Palmetum but all were empty in June 
1997. In January 2002 the same palm, which then showed medium level damage, was re-examined. A 
fourth instar augiades larva (black head) was uncovered. 

Country of Origin: South America (Botanical name plaque) 
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Roscheria melcmochaetes 

Medium level damage was present on a palm grown in deep shade in the Palmetum. In June 1997 many 
small shelters were examined. A second instar larva collected, when reared to maturity, proved to be 
augiades. 

Country of Origin: Seychelles 
Vcitchia montgomcryana 

This species showed low levels of damage at the Palmetum. One fourth instar augiades larva was 
present in January 2002. 

Country of Origin: Vanuatu (Botanical name plaque) 

Veitchia sessilifolia 

A second instar larva, obtained in January 2002, was reared and proved to belong to C. augiades. It was 
associated with low levels of frond damage at the Palmetum. 

Country of Origin: Plaque details not recorded. Jones (1987) did not list this palm as 'grown in 
Australia', at the time of publication, but the genus of 18 species is centred in the Asia-Pacific region. 

MUSACEAE 

Musa sp. - Banana (origin - Asia). 

In south-east Asia, larvae of two hesperiines, namely Erionota thrax (L.) and E. torus Evans feed on 
banana as well as palms (Corbet & Pendlebury 1992). Given this broader diet of some palm-feeders, I 
wondered whether Cephrcnes might have similar but latent potential. During feeding trials in the 1990s 1 
found larvae of C. augiades readily accepted banana foliage in captivity (Dunn cited in Braby 2000), but 
observed no obvious attack to banana plants in northern or southern Queensland, based on occasional 
convenience inspections. Concerning this, Ted Edwards remarked (pers. comm. 1994) that he 
remembered seeing females ovipositing on banana near Sydney NSW, "about 20 years ago", but these 
juveniles did not thrive (Braby 2000). 

A single banana plant at Dudley NSW, which Andrew Atkins and 1 examined in July 1995, showed 
minor larval damage. At the time, Atkins told me he had previously found larvae in shelters on banana 
leaves of this plant and had reared at least one to maturity on leaves of the same. Several large, empty 
shelters of augiades were present on our inspection, evidence of continued use (Dunn cited in Tennent 
2002). Later, on hearing of this, the late WNB Quick (pers. comm. 1996) remarked how he had once 
found an "undetermined Hesperiine larva feeding on banana leaves near Cairns". This too was 
presumably C. augiades in absence of other known possibilities at the present lime, and given the larva 
remained 'unidentified', suggests it, like Edwards' larvae, failed to thrive. Wherever natural selection is 
acting on host choice expansion, many juveniles will likely perish in process before a successful host 
shift (at a familial level in this case) can generalise to a local population. Change may then drive further 
change. Dunn and Eastwood (1991) proposed that a generalised host shift to a more widely dispersed 
but related food plant enabled a dramatic range expansion of the pyrgine skipper, Tagiades japetus in 
coastal Queensland over a century period 

The leaves of palms and banana may have some similarities. Atkins (pers. comm. 2006) has suggested 
from a behaviourist angle, that inspecting females, visually attuned to palm leaflets, may hone in on 
wind-shredded banana leaves, rather than intact ones, as structural cues for oviposition. Egg-laying 
could then follow in cases where chemo-receptors are less finely calibrated as part of female variation, 
permitting a broader selection, irrespective of whether the juveniles will survive. Moreover, particular 
varieties or individual banana plant chemistries may vary in their measure of attraction or repulsion to 
females enticed to inspect. Unfortunately, we know little about how these and other butterfly species 
individually respond to plant chemicals and secondary' leaf compounds, or their growth forms in their 
selection or rejection of plants for oviposition (Beccaloni & Symons 2000). 
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Initial stages of host shift to Musaceae, observed by four of us at the local level, may have followed a 
random genetic change. Some skipper larvae may have genetic predisposition for an expanded host 
tolerance, whether newly evolved or ancestral in origin. Mutation in diet breadth could enable localised 
use of banana by first or second instars following the selection of its leaves for oviposition. In future 
decades, broader geographic colonisation of Musa may be an evolutionary event waiting to happen. 
Failure to do so over the last century could be associated with a super abundance of palm hosts, planted 
in parks and gardens associated with human settlement, presently thwarting selection for banana. 
Despite this, change may not be that unlikely. Nearly one hundred years ago Rainbow (1907: 240), who 
rated this species as a garden "pest", remarked, "Unfortunately, the larvae are very destructive to many 
ornamental palms". Future genetic engineering of caterpillar-resistant palms for aesthetic reasons, and 
their associated commercial mass production and distribution, could limit available food plants and 
plunge skipper populations. Such environmental disturbance might trigger evolutionary change in 
favour of broader use of Musa. 

Duplications of earlier efforts 

During peak larval abundance in June 1995, an exceptionally good season for palm-dart caterpillars, I 
noted in my field diary' that I was recording one new host every 30 minutes on average over a full day 
spent at the Mt Coot-tha Botanic Gardens. Not surprisingly, the extensive oligophagy in this group 
made it difficult to keep track of all palms examined previously, despite carrying checklists. A few 
palms were sampled again unintentionally, and although duplicative, I have summarised them as they 
reinforce earlier reports. These are as follows: 

C. augiades: Chamaerops humilis (one 4 th instar larva), Phoenix rupicola (one 4* instar), P. sylveslris (one 5 th 
iristar and two 6 lh instar larvae found in June 1995), Livistona australis (one mature larva), Neodypsis 
lastelliana (one mature larva taken in Feb 1995), and an undetermined Euterpe sp (two 3rd instars 
reared). Two 4* instar larvae of augiades were taken on Licuata spinosa (the record from this palm was 
originally based on a dead pupa - Dunn 1995). Archontophaenix sp. aff. alexandrae was searched again for 
larval presence; Dowe (1993) listed this form as Ardiotitoplioenix sp. ’Rocky River’, and it is a known host 
of augiades (Dunn 1995). Three mature larvae were present, all identified as augiades. In addition, two 2 nd 
instars and several 3 rJ instars were collected, but each died unidentified. They were almost certainly this 
same species given the shaded situation where the palm was growing, and field experience, that 
trichopepla very rarely lays eggs on deeply shaded palms. 

C. trichopepla : Rhapidophyllum hystrix - two 4 lh instar larvae were present in March 1995. This palm was 
recorded as a larval host based on the presence of a pupa (Dunn 1995). Evidence of feeding larvae 
strengthens my earlier report. The palm was growing in full sunshine, a microenvironment selectively 
favoured by trichopepla for male territoriality and for oviposition by females, in my field experience 
(Dunn 1994). 

Native palms on which I have not found Cephrenes 

Evidence of absence, rather than presence, might seem an unusual approach to host recording. Yet, 
because of their extensive oligophagy it is now appropriate to distinguish larval absence in two native 
genera regularly searched. This does not mean that they are never utilised, what it does suggest though, 
is that if they are, then it is a rare event 
Nomtanbya normanbyi (Black Palm) 

A similar looking palm to the Foxtail but distinguished by the frosted underleaf surface. No obvious 
damage attributable to Cephrenes has been found so it may not be a host. In northern Queensland it has 
been recorded as a host of another skipper, Sabera caesina (Muller & Wood 1999). 

Country of Origin: native to northern Queensland (Jones 1987). 
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Linospadix monostachya and L. minor (Walking Stick Palms) 

These palms were regularly examined at Mt Coot-tha and at the Paknetum in Townsville during many 
visits in the 1990s. In addition, 1 also examined several L. minor growing in rainforest near Cape 
Tribulation in January 2002. Being a native genus, I would expect Walking stick palms ( linospadix ) to be 
utilised by C. augiades. However, evidence of use by either Cephrenes has not been found (Dunn 1993, 
1995, 1996, this paper), nor are they known hosts of other Hespcriines in Queensland (Braby 2000). 
Perhaps not all palm genera are utilised, but many are (Dunn 1993,1995,1996, this paper). 

Brief notes on Cephrenes host selection, feeding and shelters 

From my experience in seeking larvae of the two Cephrenes species in Queensland, I have generalised 
the following trends. It would seem that palms situated in deep shade, in rainforest, or simulated 
rainforest habitat in gardens, are usually occupied only by C. augiades (Dunn 1995, this paper). Palms 
grown in open areas are occupied by both species (Dunn 1995), but palmate palms situated in open 
areas are dominated by C. irichopepln. These trends, by definition, remain generalisations to which 
exceptions occur as part of natural events. For extended discussion on habitat and oviposition 
preferences, see Dunn (1995). I also believe that larval shelter formation and subtle patterns of frond 
consumption can help suggest the likely species when tire observer is closely familiar with these two 
species' behaviours. 

A record of pupa duration in an incubated C. augiades 

A larva taken at Collingwood, Victoria, from a young Phoenix canariensis (but which 1 reared to maturity 
on foliage of Arecastrum romanzofficianum) produced a deformed adult female of the dark form. Reared 
in darkness in an incubator, held at a constant temperature of 28°C, it pupated on 25 June 1996 and 
emerged on 6 July 1996. Pupal duration at this temperature was 12 days (or 11 if not fully pupated in its 
shelter once constructed and sealed). At this temperature tire larva matured at 5* instar and possessed 
the dark facial form. Among a small sample of non-incubated larvae held at a constant 16-18°C indoors 
in Melbourne, the pupal duration varied from 29-31 days, albeit that the pre-pupal stage lasted up to 4 
days at this temperature reducing the actual pupal duration (field note records from 1995). Adults of 
augiades can emerge at similar moderately cool temperatures; one female emerged at an indoor, 
maximum temperature of 16°C. Broader climatic tolerance, beyond that of its natural range, no doubt 
assisted the species to survive in Melbourne following accidental introduction from farther north. 

Moth larvae found as singletons on palms 

Moth larvae were uncommonly found on palms. Previous examples have included members of the 
Geometridae, Anthelidae, Torticidae, and Arctiidae (Dunn 1993, 1995, 1996). Four more instances are 
given below adding two more families. 

In February 1994, an undetermined moth pupa was found on Bentinickia nicobarica in the Palmetum at 
Townsville. The pupa was subsequently lost before its identity was estabkshed. 

A soktary pyralid larva of Pieuroptya balteata (Fabliaus) was found in a webby shelter on a frond of 
Acrocornia aculcata in early June 1995 at Mount Coot-tha. This exotic palm has origins in Dominia and 
Martinique. In captivity the larva created new shelters but did nob feed. It eventually pupated some 
weeks later, emerging on 17 July. The specimen is in the ANIC. 

A large larva of an Anthela sp. was found on Badris monticola, a palm naturally occurring in South 
America and the West kvdies. This anthekd larva completed development on a mixed diet of 
Archontophoenix alexandrite, Chrysalidocarpus and Arecastrum, given on a trial basis in the absence of 
suitably fresh foliage of Badris at that time. Like Cephrenes larvae, it more or less refused foliage of 
Chamaedorea seifrizii when proffered this as substitute food. Anthekd larvae of one or more species have 
been reported previously from Phoenix roebelenii and Livistona fulva (Dunn 1993,1995 cf. 1996). 
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A lymantriid larva was found feeding on Archontophoenix alexandrite at Eagleby, Qld during November 
1993. Its identification beyond family level was not possible given present knowledge of this group. 

Erratum: 

In the second part of this series, the palm genus given as 'Attales' (Dunn 1995: 4) is a misspelling of 
Attalea (cr. Markku Savela). 
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Items of interested from around the world 


Peter Marriott has asked me to provide some information from the world of entomology. There is a raft 
of information across the globe that often makes interesting reading. 

This article only contains information from Europe - just the way things have turned out this time - but 
next time we should have more items from further afield. Please do let me have your feedback 
regarding these items. I need to judge if it is indeed of interest or otherwise - perhaps there are articles 
you have heard about and would like included? 

Scotland, Friday 13 th October 

The Speckled Wood (Pararge aeg ■: has, for the first time on record, been spotted by Scottish 

Wildlife Trust member James Menzies in his garden in Newington (Central Scotland). 

This is a common species throughout the UK and Europe, preferring sheltered sunny woodland glades. 
Unlike any other British butterfly, Speckled Woods are able to hibernate as either a caterpillar or 
chrysalis. Generally this is not a migratory species, but appears to be recolonising northern England and 
indeed parts of Scotland. 



Figure 1 speckled Wood Pararge aegeria 
References: 

http://news.bbc.co.Uk/l/hi/scotland/edinburgh_and_east/6047266.stm 

Further information: 

http://www.bbc.co.uk/nature/wildfacts/factfiles/409.shtml 

http://www.rspb.org.Uk/gardens/guide/atoz/s/speckledwoodbutterfly.asp 
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Oak Processionary Moth - Europe 

14 th October 2006. British newspaper "The Daily Telegraph" reports the following article: 

Moth that can kill humans is found breeding in Britain 

The Oak Processionary Moth is a small native species across a wide area of Europe, occasionally 
spreading as far north as Sweden. 

The larvae spin silken tents, nesting and feeding together in groups; they are veracious feeders on Oak. 
They are very destructive as they breed in large numbers, feeding on several different types of Oak. 

The moth itself gets its name from the processions of caterpillars moving from feeding area to feeding 
area. 

The hairs on the larger larvae contain an urticating toxin thaumetopoein; which can provoke allergic 
reactions, such as skin rashes, breathing difficulties to pharyngitis and asthma. Contact with the larvae 
is not necessary as the hairs are fine and brittle, breaking off and floating in the winds. 

The reason for this making the news in the UK is that the moth does not naturally occur in Britain. It 
was accidentally introduced with some trees that were imported from Tuscany for a new housing 
estate. These quickly spread to some of the trees at the infamous Kew Gardens. 

Historically, there have been few restrictions on what insects can be brought into and out of England. 

On the whole, most of them being wiped out by the relatively cold winter. However, with the ever 
warming winters, there is a real fear now that this species will not be wiped out with the British winter. 

Oak Processionarv Thaumetopoea processionea 



Figure 2 Oak Processionary Thaumetopoea processionea 


1 Courtesy of Jeroen Voogd http://www.butterflies-moths.com/index.html 
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Figure 3 Oak Processionary Thaumetopoea processionea larvae 
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Figure 4 Oak Processionary Thaumetopoea processionea larvae 


2 Courtesy of Jeroen Voogd http://www.butterflies-moths.com/index.html 

3 Courtesy of Jeroen Voogd http://www.butterflies-moths.com/index.html 
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Figure 5 Oak Processionary Thaumetopoea processionea larvae 


Further reading for this article and the species itself: 


httpvf/www.butterflies-moths.convfindex.html 


http://www.forestresearch.gov.uk/pdf/fr_advice_note_oak_processionary_moth.pdf/$FI 

LE/fr_advice_note_oak_processionary_moth.pdf 

http://vvww.teiegraph.co.uk/news/main.jhtml7xmls/news/2006/10/14/noakl4.xmlhttp: 
/ / www.24dash.com/environment/ 11598.htm 


4 Courtesy of Jeroen Voogd http://www.butterflies-moths.com/index.html 
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Harlequin Beetle Harmonia axyridis in the Uk. 


Since the summer of 2004, the Harlequin Beetle has found its way to Britain. Having successfully 
invaded and spread across America, and now northern Europe. 

Of the 46 species of ladybird - Coccinellidae - in the UK, the newest arrival is bad news for most of the 
others. 

The spread across the country since 2004 is quite daunting: 



5 


So, why the concern? 

Harlequins are very effective predators and feed on a wider variety of foods than other Ladybirds; out- 
competing other species of Ladybird for food as well as preying on them too. 

Harlequins do not have a dormant period before they can reproduce. Many of the other UK species 
need the dormant winder period before they can breed again. 

The Harleqiun often overwinters in huge numbers. This then brings them into direct conflict with 
humans and their homes. 

With a defence mechanism that has an unpleasant acrid smell that stains, Harlequin Beetles have also 
been known to bite humans when hungry and in search of food during the winter months. 


5 Courtesy ; last updated Nov 2006 
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Additionally, they are known to feed on soft fruit crops as adults in the latter part of the summer whilst 
feeding up for the winter. This causes blemishes on the fruit - such as pears - and reduces the value of 
the crop. They are particularly fond of grapes and are difficult to remove from wineries - tainting the 
wine with their defence fluids. 

And why is it called The Harlequin? This is just some of the known colour variations: 



Further reading and related websites: 

http://www.harlequin-survey.org/ 

http://www.ladybird-survey.org/harmonia.htm 


We appear to be running out of space in this month's publication. I appreciate that this one has 
concentrated on Europe; next article will be further afield. 

Steve Curie. 


6 http://www.harlequin-survey.0rg/recognition_and_distinctior1.htm# 
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Australian Journal of Entomology 45(3), July 2006 

The Australian Entomological Society publishes the Australian Journal of Entomology quarterly. The Entomological Society of Victoria is an 
affiliated society and will, in future, publish the contents of the Journal for the wider interest of its members. 

ECOLOGY 

Christopher J Brady & Richard A Noske: Generalised regressions provide good estimates of insect and 
spider biomass in the monsoonal tropics of Australia 

Bernard A Franzmann, Richard J Lloyd & Myron P Zalucki: Effect of soil burial depth and wetting on 
mortality of diapausing larvae and patterns of post-diapause adult emergence of sorghum midge, 
Stenodiplosis sorghicola (Coquillett) (Diptera: Cecidomyiidae) 

Sarah A Shaw & Ian A Sutherland: Tire prevalence of Stephanofilaria sp. in buffalo fly, Haemntobia 
irritans exigua, in Central Queensland 

Alan L Bishop, Glenn A Beilis, Harry J McKenzie, Lorraine J Spohr, Ross J Worrall, Anne M Harris 
& Loma Melville: Light trapping of biting midges Culicoides spp. (Diptera: Ceratopogonidae) with 
green light-emitting diodes 

SVSTEMATICS 

Jacek Dabert, Sergey V Mironov & Heather Proctor: A new species of the feather mite genus 
Titanolichus Gaud & Aryeo, 1996 (Acari: Astigmata: Pterolichidae) from the endangered orange-bellied 
parrot Neophema chrysogaster, (Aves: Psittaciformes) from Australia 

Jocelyn A Berry & Sarah Mansfield: Hyperparasitoids of the gum leaf skeletoniser, Urabn lugens 
Walker (Lepidoptera: Nolidae), with implications for the selection of a biological control agent for Urate 
lugens in New Zealand 

Jordi Paretas-Martinez & Juli Pujade-Villar: Charipinae (Hymenoptera: Figitidae) from Australia: 
revision of the genus Thoreaunnu Girault, 1930 and description of Dilnpothor n. gen. 

Peter S Cranston: A new genus and species of Chironominae (Diptera: Chironomidae) with wood¬ 
mining larvae 

MOLECULAR SYSTEMATICS 

Shaun Winterton & Sergio de Freitas: Molecular phylogeny of the green lacewings (Neuroptera: 
Chrysopidae) 

PEST MANAGEMENT 

Peter G Cole & Paul A Home: Tire impact of aphicide drenches on Micromus tasmaniae (Walker) 
(Neuroptera: Hemerobiidae) and the implications for pest control in lettuce crops ... 

THESIS SUMMARY 

Andrew P Davis: The ecology of Trichogramma spp. (Hymenoptera: Trichogrammatidae) in the Ord 
River Irrigation Area and their role in cotton IPM 


^ sr sr ^ y y y y 

Seasons (greeting to allreaders ancf tnem6ersfrom 
the Councilofthe (EntomologicalSociety of Victoria 
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Friday 8 December 2006 
Members' Night 
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Other members and visitors are encouraged to bring items of interest 
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